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CHARLES MARSHALL. 


Charles Marshall, born at Bristol, in the year 
1637, was religiously educated by his parents in 
the Independent way. In his tender years he 
had inward desires after the knowledge of God. 
After he had continued some years among the 
Independents, and also the Baptists, he grew 
more and more dissatisfied with the empty and 
lifeless professions of those among whom he 
walked. He spent much time in retirement 
alone in the fields, under a sense of his state and 
condition, crying unto the Lord, and secking 
after his saving knowledge. In this state he 
continued, until it pleased God to send to that 
city his faithful servant John Audland, from out 
of the north of England, by whose powerful 
ministry he was turned to the Light of Christ 
Jesus in his own heart, which had before dis. 
covered his state and condition to him. After 
he came to turn in his mind to the light of the 
Lord, and was thereby and therein resigned, he 
witnessed God’s pure power, love, and life to 
break in upon bim ; and after manifold exercises 
and troubles, was raised up a powerful minister 
of Christ Jesus, and an instrument in God’s hand 
to turn many to righteousness. 

He was moved in the year 1670 to go through 
the nation of England, and visit God’s heritage, 
which he did within the compass of one year ; 
and although it was then a time of great persecu- 
tion, yet in all his passage though cities, towns 
and all the counties of the land, no man was 
suffered to lay hands on him or to stop his way. 
He continued a faithful minister and labored 
much in the Gospel, to the time of his sickness, 
which lasted several months; in all which time, 
great patience and meekness appeared in him, 
although under weakness and affliction of body. 

He had some sight and knowledge of his end ; 
fora little while before he was taken ill, he 
earnestly pressed a particular friend to ride out 
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of town with him, having something of moment 


to impart to him. When they were a few miles 
from London, he said, among other things, that 
he was satisfied his departure drew nigh, and 
therefore he had a desire to discourse with him 
about some particular things before he died. 
And when he was taken ill, he sent for the 
same friend and told him he was satisfied he 
should go abroad no more; although in his first 
illness there was no such appearance to others, 
which the said friend told him; but whatsoever 
he said to take him off of such thoughts, it had 
no impression upon him; he continued fixed in 
his mind, that he should die of that illness. 

* * * * * *~ * 

He lay ill about three months, under great 
weakness; Friends often came tosee him, and he 
would frequently give them seasonable advice and 
counsel, in many heavenly expressions, and would 
often exhort them to keep in love and unity, and 
to the living divine Power and life of Truth, that 
thereby they might be kept a people fresh and 
green, and living to God, that so formality might 
not prevail over them. He pressed that a great 
regard might be had of the poor, and that some 
way might be found out for their employment ; 
often saying to this effect, that in an inexpres- 
sible manner he felt their sufferings, by reason 
of their poverty. Indeed he was a man who 
greatly sympathised with those who were af- 
flicted either in body or mind, being of a very 
tender spirit. ° ° * ’ . 

When several ministering Friends came to see 
him, he spoke to this effect ; “I have loved the 
brotherhood ; I have sought the unity and peace 
of the churches for these forty years, and to my 
great comfort I never did any thing tending to 
the breach thereof. Ihave two things that lie 
upon me to Friends, which I desire may be com- 
municated to them. 

“ The first is, That they gather down into the 
immortal seed and word of life in themselves, and 
be exercised in it before the Lord, and duly 
prize and set a value upon the many outward and 
inward mercies and blessings and heavenly visi- 
tations that the Lord has eminently bestowed 
upon them, since the morning of the day of his 
blessed visitation; then shall they grow, and be 
preserved in a living freshness to him; and the 
Lord will continue his mercies to them, and they 
shall not want his divine refreshing presence in 
their meetings together before bim.” 
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“The second thing is, That those friends to 
whom the Lord hath given great estates, ought 
to cast their bread upon the waters, and do good 
therewith in their life-time; for those who are 
evjoyers of such things, should see that they are 


good stewards thereof. Oh! the many poor 
families that such persons might be a help to! 
how easily might they, with a little, assist many 
a family to live in the world, and what a com- 
fort would it be for such to see the fruits of their 
charity in their life time. 

When our friend George Whitehead came to 
see him, with much tenderness of spirit, he signi- 
fied his great peace and satisfaction, and that he 
always, from the first, had an honorable esteem 
of the unity of the brethren. A little before his 
departure, when our friend William Penn and 
divers others visited him, he lay as a man 
gathered up in his spirit unto God ; and although 
he was almost spent, his voice being very low, 
hardly to be heard, yet by what was understood, 
it might be perceived that he had in possession 
the earnest of that blessed peace which he was 
going to receive the fulness of. 

The observation of his peace and happy condi- 
tion much affected those present. He departed 
like a child in a quiet frame of spirit, the 15th 
of 9mo. in the year 1698, aged 61 years, and was 
buried from Grace Church st. mecting house, in 
Friends’ burial ground, London. 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM HUNT TO URIATL 
WOOLMAN. | 
Colchester, 6mo. 21st, 1772. 

Truly united Cousin :—In the continued feel- 
ing of true brotherly regard in the heavenly re- 
lation of the inward man, according to the tender 
mercies of our God, I salute thee and inform we 
are in health. 

I received thy very acceptable letter of 3d 
mo.—ministering humbling satisfaction to my 
mind, in a sense of the abounding of that unity 
which is peace. We parted with dear cousin* 
John Woolman, two days since, who was then 
as well as usual; he has great and acceptable 
service here. The singularity of his appearancet 
is not only very strange but very exercising to 
many valuable Friends, who have had several 
opportunities of conference with him. Some 
are still dissatisfied, others are willing to leave 
it. The purity of his ministry gains universal 
approbation. I hope he stands on that founda- 
tion which will bear him safely through all. He 
is now gone toward Yorkshire, and we are bend- 
ing for Norwich, in company with Deborah and 
Sarah Moris. 

Since I wrote to thee from Liverpool in 10th 





* Wm. Hunt’s mother, and John and Uriah Wool- 
man’s father, were brother and sister. 

t His clothing, from head to foot, was without dye 
or any coloring. 


month last, we have been through England, 
which was a laborious, exercising journey ; but 
Divine help was near to support and enable 
to pass through many trying dispensations, bles- 
sed be His holy name who is worthy to have the 
first fruits of all our labors. We now purpose, if 
the Lord open our way according to present 
prospect, shortly to embark for Holland; thus 
I give thee a short hint of our stepping along. 

I always rejoice in hearing from thee, if weil, 
and sympathize if otherwise ; as my life is much 
wrapped up in that harmonious sweetness we so 
frequently partook of, that neither length of time 
nor the separation of our little frames in the 
least abates its circulation ; but with renewed 
satisfaction I remember the pleasant moments 
we have enjoyed together. Please give my dear 
love to thy wife and all our relations, which con- 
cludes me in affectionate nearness thy loving 
cousin. Wo. Hunt. 

From the Ieeds Mercury. 
=n 


October 13th, 1772. 


Last Wednesday died, at York, of the small- 
pox, Mr. Joun Wootman, of New Jersey, in 
North America, an eminent preacher among the 
people called Quakers. His life exhibited a very 
singular and striking example of humility and 

| self-denial, adorned with an amiable sweetness 
| of disposition, and affectionate good will toward 
mankind universally. His feelings for the bon- 
jdage and oppression of the poor enslaved ne- 
| groes were so exquisite, that he conscientiously 
| refused every accommodation, both in diet and 
| apparel, which was produced by their labor. He 
was upon a religious visit to his friends in this 
nation, and has left a wife and family in Ame- 
rica. 

The following letter was written to me by 
John Hunt, in the summer of 1824. I believe 
there are some things in it worth publishing. 

S.C 


ee . 


Esteemed Friead: 

After all I can find amongst the wisest of 
men or books, here is the sum and substance, 
the ground-work of all true religion—humility, 
self-denial and the cross. No true religion with- 
out we keep upon this foundation, nor no safety 
separate from it. I think the words of Chnst 
and the inspired penmen fully demonstrate this 
to be the only true foundation, against which 
the gates of hell could never prevail. Are not 
these the words of the Divine Master ?—~“ If an 
man will be my disciple, let him first deny him- 
self, and take up his cross and follow me, who 
am meek and lowly of heart.” See here some 
words of that able, amicable minister, Joseph 
White, he said:—‘“TI never found that when 
I will did predominate in me, that ever I stood 
rightly situated for Divine instruction.”’ Too 
few consider the advantage of standing rightly 
situated for Divine instruction; and how they 
rob themselves, by letting their own will deprive 
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them of such a treasure. Thomas A. Kempas 
says :-—“ Our own will is our greatest enemy.” 
And Wm. Dewsberry says :—-“Itis in the will 
of the creature all the mischief is hatched.” 
Hence the Prophet says :—“ They hatch cocka- 
trice eggs, and weave the spider’s web,” Xe. 
And, Oh! how much of such things there is in 
the world; seeking out many inventions, to the 
destruction of both body and soul. 

A prophecy of one of the martyrs was, that a 
new pe@le shall be raised up, that shall re- 
nounce the glory of this world, and seek after 
the cultivation of the inward; they shall have 
Ministers raised up among themselves, and El- 
ders, and other officers in the Church ; they shall 
grow and flourish in the Truth; whilst those of hu- 
man construction shall consume away like a moth. 

My dear frind, George Dilwyn, furnished me 
with an account of the many different sects that 





John Churchman says :—“ Oh ! how is thean- 
cient plainness and simplicity of Truth departed 
from, and pomp and splendid appearances taken 
in their places.” And John Woolman says :-— 
“There has been a giving away by little and 
little, until superfluities are become common 
amongst us. The friendship of this world and 
acarnal mind, is enmity with God. Humility 
goes before honor; but pride goeth before de- 
struction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” If 
so, What are we to expect when we view the fine 
houses, the excessive costly furniture, which racks 
the invention of the artist; but, above all, to see 
at our mectings, aud weddings, and burials, the 
pomp and parade, with their enormous, costly, 
glittering, jumping carriages—the prophet calls 
them jumping chariots. Do but read the 2d of 
Isaiah, 7th and 8th verses. Are we not got to 
the meridian height? In the 28th chapter of 


have risen up since they were first in derision| Duteronomy we may see the many great pro- 
called Christians, at Antioch ; and there appears | mises and blessings for the obedient, and also 
to be 374—very many of which are consumed{the many dreadful curses and judgments for 
away like a moth. Our first Friends were called | the disobedient. In the Scriptures of Truth 
a new sect, although it was in reality nothing | there are many great and precious promises for 
else but primimitive Christianity revived in its | the faithful, who, like the Prophet, prefer Jeru- 
ancient beauty, after a long, dark night of apos-| salem to their chiefest joy. They are not for 


tacy. Many, indeed, were raised up amiable, | 
able ministers, both male and female, and even | 
amongst the youth, in their minority, whose names | 
alone would make a volume; and they did grow | 
and flourish in the Truth, as plants of renown, | 
and as willows by the water courses. Many of | 
them were as bright stars in the firmament of | 
the Lerd’s power, and as polished shafts in His 
quiver; and even down to our day,(through mercy) 
some have been raised up, as stars of the first | 
magnitude in our northern hemisphere. But I} 
have often thought it is necessary for us to re- 

member some words of our ancient worthies, they | 
say, “‘ That Society of people who do not recur 

to their first principles, will surely go to decay. | 
If we look back to the beginning, then,” say | 
they, “things were not so. Great concerns were | 
agreat burden, and great trade great trouble ; | 
all needless things, such as fine houses, rich fur- | 
niture, and gaudy apparel, these things were an_ 
eyesore ; our eye being single to the Lord and the | 
inshinings of his Light, it so stained the glory of , 
earthly things that they bore no mastery with us; | 
our chiefest concern was to live near the Lord, and | 
to obtain his favor. 

Happy would it have been for us, if needless 

things had been an eyesore to us: we should | 
have raised up a standard to the nations. 


those who are like minded with Achan, Gehazi, 
Judas and Demas, whom Paul complains of and 
says :— Demas has forsaken me, and embraced 
this present world.” And is it not lamentable to 
think how many in these days are like-minded 
with Demas, Judas, Gehazi, and Achan, in lov- 
ing this present world, and coveting the golden 
wedge and the Babylonish garment, whose con- 
duct speaks this language like the Gentiles of 
old—we will cat our own meat, and wear our 
own apparel, only let us be called by thy name. 
Yet there is a precious seed left; yea, seven 
thousand yet in Israel that have not bowed their 
knees to Baal ; and these are the salt of the earth. 
And may we not say with the Prophet, “Ifthe 
Lord of Hosts had not left us avery small rem- 
nant, we should have been like unto Sodom and 
Gomorrah.” 

We read of the Interpreter, one of a thousand,,. 
the chiefest among ten thousands, the beloved 
of souls, who admits of no rival, who said :—‘‘He 
that loveth anything more than me is not worthy 
of me.” And it has been said, that which 
people love best, that is their God or Idol ; if so, 
then may we not say, in this world are Lords 
many and Gods many? And does not the daily 
scramble, rising early and lying down late, rack- 


For | ing brain and back, the journeys they take and 


our worthy progenitors were like the Church, | voyages they make, evideatly demonstrate what 


coming up out of the wilderness, leaning on the 
breast of her Beloved: “ clear as the sun, fair 


as the moon, and terrible as an army with ban- | treasures would cost them. 


ners.”’ But, alas! where are we ? and how is it 
with us? Are we not going back into the be- 


wildering spirit, customs, and manners of this 
world ? 


people love best? As Wm. Penn says, taking 
more pains for earthly treasures than heavenly 
John Staupits, one 
of the first reformers, says :—‘ We cannot en- 
dure the name of idolaters, although we are in 
truth no less so than the heathen were, hund- 
reds of years ago, when they made themselves 
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gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, and of iron, 
and of wood, and of stone.” Again he says:— 
‘ If one should say his goods were his God, he 
would be condemned as a heretic, and, yet, how 
doth the conduct of many demonstrate that 
worldly treasures are preferred to God and his love. 
Farewell: and may the blessing of preservation 
be the portion of thee and thine, is the desire of 
thy well-wishing friend, Joun Hunt. 
P.S. Yield to the Lord with cheerful heart, 

All thou hast and all thou art; 

Renounce all strength but strength Divine, 

And peace forever shall be thine. 

I ean but think of the words of a dear Friend 
—“ Farewell, farewell in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
for it is in Him alone we can farewell.” He 
said, “In the world ye shall have tribulation, 
but in me peace.” 





EARLY PIETY-——NO. XV. 


George Newland, son of George and Susanna 
Newland, of the city of Dublin, clothier, was an 
orderly and dutiful child, and soughtthe Lord in 
his young and tender years. When he was 
drawn or persuaded by his schoolfellows to play, 
or be wild, he afterwards would be under such 
trouble in himself that he would weep and mourn 
in the night season. When about ten years of 
age, he desired he might be sent into the coun- 
try, and retire from his companions in the city. 
So in a while his parents sent him into England, 
and boarded him at Eleanor Haycock’s, widow, 
near Sankey, and he went to school to Gilbert 
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benefit of it.”” I can look forward, and that is a 
mercy. Being frequently comforted in spirit, 
and filled with the love of God, he would say, 
“Oh ! if the earnest be so precious, what will the 
fulness be?’? When weak in body, he was 
strengthened in spirit, and enlarged to praise 
and magnify the Lord; and he was opened to 
give good counsel and advice to his brother 
Isaac, taking him by the hand and kissing him, 
saying, ‘‘I love thee dearly ; be sure thou fear 
and serve the Lord, and be obedient to «thy pa- 
rents; for though thou be young and strong now, 
yet thou knowest not how few thy days may be. 
[ speak to thee in love, remember my dying 
words when I am gone; and that it will be 
enough in a dying condition to bear the pain 
and affliction of body, without having a troubled 
conscience ;”’ and therefore encouraged him to 
well-doing. 

Much was spoken by him to his sister Eliza- 
beth whom he called also, and kissed her, and 
tenderly desired her to love and fear the Lord, 
and be dutiful to her parents ; and in like man- 
ner to his sister Lydia, saying, he hoped she 
would be an honest woman ; and said, “In my 
health when I went to bed I did meditate and 
think upon the Lord, and now in my sickness I 
find the benefit thereof.’”’ Then tenderly ac- 


knowledging the love and care of his parents 


towards him, said, “ If I live, I can never make 
amends for your trouble and care over me.’ A 


few days before his death, he said to his mother, 


*‘T love thee dearly ;” and saluting her said, “I 
hope the Lord will reward thee for all thy trouble 
and care over me, and I hope we shall meet 
shortly, where we shall never part again.” Some 
hours before his departure, being overcome with 
the goodness of God, he was enabled to praise 
and celebrate his name, saying with admiration, 
“TIow good, Lord, art thou to me! I am not 
worthy of the least of thy mercies and favors ;”’ 
and continued to praise the Lord in such manner 
that all that were in the room were reached and 
affected, and broken by the power of God that 
attended him during that season. 
















Thomson, at Sankey in Lancashire. 

About the age of 11 or 12 years, the Lord 
concerned him to give testimony to the truth, 
calling him into the ministry, in which he was 
faithful, and travelled in the work thereof, and 
in the exercise of that gift the Lord had bestowed 
upon him, in the provinces of Leinster, Ulster, 
and Munster, in Ireland. Being endued with a 
good understanding, he was not rash to utter 
words without the help or motion of God’sspirit; 
so that his ministry was not only instructing but 
edifying ; and being an innocent youth, was be- 


loved of faithful friends on account thereof, and 
his exemplary conversation, which was according 
to the holy doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Between the age of 1S and 19 years, he was visit- 
ed with a lingering sickness, and his mother asked 
him after some time whether he thought he 
would recover ; to which he then answered he 
did not know, but if it was the Lord’s will, he 
had rather die than live ; but said he durst not 
desire it, adding, although his time had been 
short in the world, he had gone through a great 
deal of trouble and exercise that none knew but 
the Lord alone. Another time he said to his 
mother, “I have felt more of the Lord’s love to 
me since I was sick, in a wonderful manner, than 
ever before.” Again said, “I strove to serve 
the Lord in my health, aud now I reap the 









His uncle John'coming to take leave of him, 


seeing him in this condition, yet near dying, said 
he would not leave him till he saw him in his 


grave ; although he had intended before to go 
home to his dwelling in the country. He was 
tendered to see him in such a frame of mind; 
and though not a frequenter of the mecting of 
those called Quakers, said he was satisfied this 
youth was going to his heavenly rest. That 
night he was earnest with his mother to lie down 
and get some rest ; but after a little while called 
for her again, and said, “‘ My dear mother, take 
it patiently, for thou mayest rejoice that I am 
going.”’ He desired all to be quiet and still ; and 
sent several times to see what hour it was by the 
clock ; and being sensible his change was near, 
settled his head to the pillow, and quietly de- 
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parted this life like an innocent lamb, the 24th 
of the 8th mo. 1708, aged near 19, a minister 
about six years. 





JONATHAN DYMOND. 


Jonathan Dymond, the elebrated author of 
the “ Essays on Morality,” was born in- Exeter, 
in 1796. His father, who was a member of the 
Society of Friends, was a linen-draper, of that 
city, and brought up his son to the same busi- 
ness. Of course, he did not receive what is called 
a “liberal education ;”’ but he possessed that 
without which a liberal education is worse than 
useless ; for the sound moral and religious prin- 
ciples which were carefully inculeated by his 
parents at home laid the foundation of that high 
and stern standard of morality which has placed 
him at the very head of English moralists. Ona 
leaving school, he found employment in his 
father’s business, in which he afterwards became 
a partner, and in which he continued until the 
close of his life. He early evinced a disposition 
for quict reflection, and in his conversation, for 
which he had a great talent, he manifested just 
and enlightened views of the progress of man- 
kind, and that freedom of thought which enabled 
him to go forth in search of truth, to disregard 


the opinions of his contemporaries, and of those | 


who had gone before him, and to bring his strong 
intellect, and his very sensitive and enlightened 
conscience, unfettered, to the investigation of 
the Divine will in the government of the 
world. 

In 1822, he married Anna Wilkey, of Ply- 
mouth, who survived him nearly twenty-one 
years : their family consisted of a daughter and 
son, the latter of whom died at the age of seven 
years. In 1823, he published his “‘ Enquiry into 
the Accordancy of War with the Principles of 
Christianity,” a work composed in the moment- 
ary intervals of business, and in his early morn- 
ing hours—time rescued from sleep by his habit 
of early rising. This work, frota the energy and 
earnestness of its style, and from its high stand- 
ard of Christian morals, immediately attracted 
very great attention, and soon ran through three 
editions. Of course, it met with censure from 
those who deem human butchery professionally 
right ; but it was the means of opening the eyes 
of many to the atrocities of war, and of raising 
up many supporters to the cause of peace. 

During the time occupied in pubiishing the 
“ Enquiry,” he was frequently engaged in lay- 
ing the foundation of his other work—that on 
which his fame chiefly rests—his “ Essays on 
the Principles of Morality.” This, he hoped, 
would prove even more extensively useful than 
his first work, and he soon devoted himself fully 
to it—a work that was to exhibit the only true 
and authoritative standard of rectitude, and to 
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of human actions. He was never of a strong 
constitution ; and early in the spring of 1826, 
appeared the first symptoms of that disease which, 
in two years, was to send him to his grave. A 
frequent cough and great weakness of the throat 
gradually increased upon him, and he was soon 
compelled to give up conversation altogether, 
and to express his ideas by writing on a little 
slate which he carried in his pocket. ‘This con- 
tinued to be his only means of conversation until 
the close of his life. As recommended by his 
friends, he went to London to consult some emi- 
nent physicians there ; but all to no purpose. 
His disorder—pulmonary consumption—con- 
tinued to make rapid advances, and after trying 
two or three different situations in the country 
in hopes of beenefit, he returned to his native 
place, where he remained still employed, as his 
small remaining strength would permit, in pre- 
paring for the publication of his “‘ Essays ;” and he 
might be seen surrounded by his papers until a 
few days before his death, which took place on 
the 6th of May, 1828. Throughout his lingering 
illness, he evinced a perfect resignation to the will 
of God, and a full confidence in his promises, and 
manifested on his death-bed his deep conviction 
of that great truth with which he has concluded 
his “ Essays”—that “the true and safe founda- 
tion of hope is in the redemption thatisin Christ 
Jesus.” 

If “ that life is long which answers life’s great 
end,” few men have lived to a greater age than 
Jonathan Dymond, though he died at the early 
age of thirty-two—for few men have done more 
good. 

His “ Essays on the Principles of Morality” 
is undoubtedly the best book upon the subject ; 
and it is worthy of remark that, though learned 
scholars, profound civilians, celebrated divines, 
and famous moralists, had all before written upon 
the same subject, a humble individual of the 
Society of Friends, bred in no academic halls, 
should have eclipsed them all. The plain, sim- 
ple reason is that he takes the Word of God as 
his infallible standard of rectitude by which to 
weigh all actions, and that, with a clear head 
and an honest eonscience, he follows his princi- 
ples wherever they lead, knowing that they can 
never lead wrong. It is amusing as well as in- 
structive to see with what ease he overthrows all 
the previous standards of rectitude which various 
men had set up—as utility, expediency, &c.,— 
and establishes the great central truth, that the 
Will of God is the only infallible standard by which 
to judge the right or wrong of actions.— Cleve- 
land’s Literature of the 19th century. 





But few have both the will and the means for 
deeds of high benevolence, hence none should 
forget that the cup of cold water was commended 
and written in Heaven, while the rich man’s 


estimate, by that standard, the moral character! alms heralded abroad by the sounding trumpet, 
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had its empty and short-lived tones for their | huge rocks covered with snow, formed figures of 
only blazon. the most grotesque appearance and of dazzling 
: — ‘splendor. It would have furnished a landscape 
Extracted from “ Observations made by N. N. painter with the material for a grand snowscape 
during a sujourn of 100 days, on the extreme | painting. The thermometer stands at 28 de- 
summit of Mount Washington, 6285 feet above | grees, with plenty of ice in the house for all 
the level of the sea.”’ necessary purposes and much more than is actually 
Independent of the general interest of the fol- | needed as a luxury. The wind blows a perfect 
lowing notes, made during the summer of ’53, our | gale, swaying to and fro the telescope platform 
readers will no doubt notice with especial inter- | and making every thing moveable shake and 
est the difference of temperature at Mount Wash- | tremble. A visitor remarked to-day that if he 
ington and their own homes, during the 8th, and | could not have a good view of the surrounding 
beginning of the 9th mo. of last year. scenery, he was glad to witness one of our regular 
On the 23d of 7th mo. the writer says, “A | thorough going mountain storms, such an one 
snow arch has been discovered 100 feet long and | as he never witnessed in any other place in his 
from 6 to 10 feet in depth, high enough for a/| life. But however hard the wind may blow and 
man to walk under erect. A grand place to! the storm beat, we feel perfectly secure, with 
cool off, if over heated in climbing to see the | our walls of solid rock and the roof bolted down 


grand sight.” | with strong iron bolts, yet it causes feelings of 
On the 20th of 8th mo. “The water in the | awe, and would satisfy the mind of any one that 
pails in the house was frozen this morning. there is a higher power, and that chance has not 


The 26th was noted as “the clearest day | created such a place, and caused the sun to beat 
there has been this season. The city of Port-/ upon it with warmth, as well as the winds and 
land, with its churches, dwelling houses, obser- | storms to beat against it with fury.” 
vatory, &c., and the harbor studded with vessels,/ ‘12th. A beautiful morning, the thermometer 
can be distinctly seen. I counted 115 vessels at 24 degrees and 6 inches of snow. The huge 
and boats, with the aid of the telescope, moving | rocks glisten with dazzling splendor, and theneigh- 
in all directions. A sight that would well pay | boring mountains reartheir hoary heads around us, 
fora journey uphere. In every direction, moun- showing that they, too, received a dress of snowy 
tains, lakes, rivers, and villages are plainly visi- | whiteness. The scene is truly beautiful and 
ble. Last evening was very clear; a magnificent | grand, and well pays for the slight inconvenience 
exhibition of the Aurora Borealis, which indi- | arising from a snow storm so early in the season. 
cates almost to a certainty a clear morning to The sun shines with powerful effect upon the 
ollow, which was the case this time, with a’ snow, andit is already melting, and trickling down 
glorious sunrise scene as the result.” the sides of the mountain, trying to find a com- 

“29th, Ice to be seen this morning: and it; mon level with its sister waters below.” 
was not manufactured last winter and packed ‘16th. Warm and pleasant; to-day we pack 
down in saw dust, to be delivered when called | up and take a farewell look at the house, leaving 
for, but was made since last night at sunset.” | it to withstand the severe storms and winds of 

Some of our readers, who may be looking for- | the approaching winter al] alone and unprotected 
ward to visiting Mount Washington, will be in- by human hands; but one winter has already 
terested in a note made on the !st of 9th mo. | passed over it, and it remained uninjured, and 
“ Yesterday the Mount Washington carriage road doubtless it will withstand the blasts of those to 
company was organized at the station house, | come without injury. Farewell rough and un- 
Gorham, N. H., chartered by the Legislature of | couth cabin. ‘Thongh rough and uncomely, yet 
New Hampshire, with a capital stock of $50,000. | thou hast sheltered many heads from the pitiless 
The road to be built 16 feet wide, macadamised, storms that frequent thy borders. May the 
and a protection wall 3 feet high in dangerous coming storms use thee gently, and may thy 
places. When a carriage can run from the base roof shelter many more the ensuing season, and 
to the summit, hundreds will ascend and spend | may J be permitted to dwell under it once more.” 
a day and night to get a good sunset and sun-, “There were but few thunder storms that 
rise view, who dare not or are not able to do so | approached near to the summit; the greater part 
upon ponies, while those who prefer it, can of them passing below and following the deep 
ascend with ponies over the smooth road, and get | valley or gulfs that surround Mount Washington. 
far better views than can be seen in pursuing But it is a grand sight to behold a black cloud 
the old bridle path.” passing along, almost beneath your feet, the 

“11th. Atsunset lastevening, the thermometer | lightning playing through it, and the thunder 
stood at the freezing point, and a snow storm com- | reverberating among the neighboring mountains, 
menced during the night and still continues, | while at the same time the sun is shining brightly 
covering the surface to the depth of nearly a| upon the tops of the mountains. Such scenes are 
foot. I have seldom, if ever, witnessed a more | often witnessed, and they fill the mind with awe 
severe storm in the winter in any place. The | and wonder. 
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It is here, too, that the Aurora Borealis is to conical summit of Kearsarge, standing by itself 
be seen in its greatest splendor, often continuing on the outskirts of the mountains, with its neat 
for several hours, changing in form and appear- | white house upon its topmost point, isscen easily 
ance almost incessantly, sometimes forming an | without the aid of a glass. Sebago Lake is seen 
arch reaching from opposite points in the hori-|in the same direction. Pleasant mountain with 
son and shooting up (as it were) streams of fire, jits summit house is also distinctly seen in nearly 
and again sending forth, to appearance, volumes | the same direction. Still further south, is the 
of smoke and dense fog, and bright spots resem-' Saco River, the settlements of Conway and 
bling huge balls of fire, until it would seem to} Bartlett, and the Lovell Ponds in Fryeburg, a 
expend itself in its various evolutions. place prominent in historical recollections; and 

The hardest winds experienced here are from | yet farther, the remarkable four-toothed summit 
the north and west, which are sometimes so very| of Chocorua. Lake Winnepiseogee is seen in a 
strong, that it is almost impossible to stand erect | southerly direction. To the S. W. is Munroe, 
on the extreme summit, where they have full} with two beautiful ponds at its base, one of which 
sway. And the wind is almost always N. or N.| has no perceptible outlet nor inlet, and its water 
W. when it rains, often converting it into hail|as clear as a crystal. Mount Pleasant, with its 
before at reaches the ground. It rains in earnest | rounded top, is nearly in the same direction, over 
generally, seeming more like the bursting of a| which can often be seen the parties from the 
cloud, and spilling the contents, than like drops, | “‘ Crawford,” wending their way in single file, 
as is usually the case in lower situations. And|like a company of pilgrims: and beyond, the 
it is often clear and a bright sunshine one minute, ! Willey mountain with its high ridged summit; 
and almost instantly a smart shower for a few/and farther W., over all, isseen the high summit 
minutes, with a change again to sunshine as| of LaFayette in Franconia. To the S. W. at 
quickly. Clouds often pass along the sides of| your fect, isa broad valley surrounded by moun- 
the mountains, perhaps but a few rods below us, | tains, through which winds the Amonoosuck 
and send forth a shower of rain, while it will be| River, and where the Mount Washington House 
perfectly clear at the summit. But it is seldom | was situated, which was burned to the ground in 
a day passes, that a good view cannot be obtained, | the spring of 1853. Almost beneath your feet, 
and when it is clear, places and object at a great | in an easterly direction, the Glen House, with 
distance can be distinctly seen. its white and shining walls glistening in the sun, 

The question is often asked, what can be seen lis seen snugly ensconced among the mountains. 
after climbing to the’ top-most stone of Mount} The view of Mount Washington from there is 
Washington ? I will tell you of a few things that} grand beyond conception. Mount Moriah, with 
ean be seen in a clear day, although it is im- | its little log hut on the top, is also distinctly seen 
possible to give even a faint idea of the thoughts | in an easterly direction. This is but a meagre 
and feelings suggested by a visit to the highest i sketch of the siyhts to be seen from the summit 
points of land, east of the Rocky Mountains. _| of the highest mountain in New England and in 

Just imagine yourselves standing upon the| the United States, excepting the Rocky Moun- 
highest rock to be found, and looking westerly, | tains, but it will give some idea of the pay one 
you will see the Green mountains rearing their/ will get in visiting this celebrated place.” 
lofty summits toward heaven. The remarkable | We have in reserve for another paper a letter 
outlines of Camel’s Rump and Mansfield moun- | descriptive of the ascent of Mount Washington, 
tain are .easily distinguished when the atmos-|_ alien, eae, iii oa 
phere is clear. To the north-west, almost under | °° * StOM0US Sunrise eaprenes bina - pasar 
your feet, is the town of Jefferson, where are! 1m connection with the foregoing, relative to 
some excellent farms, and the waters of Cherry | the temperature at Mount Washington, we may 
pond and Israel’s River, shining like glass ; and} state, that in our city, on the morning of the 


farther distant, the village of Lancaster, the shire} 1¢h inst.. the temperature fell 15 degrees in 2 
town of Coos county. Ia the same direction is/| , 


the Connecticut River, which is not visible, but| hours, accompanies with a heavy gale and — 
its appearance is often counterfeited by the fog from the N. E. Ep. 
rising from its surface. To the N. and N. E., ee 

a short distance, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

rise up boldly with their ragged tops of dark} How few men seem to have formed a con- 
rocks. To the east, the Androscoggin River is| ception of the original dignity of their nature, or 
seen winding its way between high hills, and) the exalted design of their creation. Regarding 
upon its banks the Atlantic and St. Lawrence| themselves as creatures of time, endowed only 
Rail Road is located for many miles, and the long | with animal passions and intellectual faculties, 
train of cars is seen distinctly speeding along its | their projects, aims and expectations, are cireum- 
smooth and shining rails. Farther yet, in the|scribed only by the narrow outline of human 
same direction, are seen numerous mountains, | life. They forget that instability and decay are 
lakes, and ponds in Maine. To the S. E. the! written, as with a sunbeam, upon all earthly ob- 
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jects; that this world, with all its pageantry, and 
pomp, and power, is crumbling into dust ; that 
this life is scarcely deserving of a single thought, 
excepting as it forms the introduction to another, 
and that he alone acts a prudent or rational part, 
who frames his plans with direct reference to 
that future and endless state of being. Sin has 
so blinded the understanding, and debased the af- 
fections, that men never fail to invest some tem- 
poral good with fancied perfections, and idly ima- 
gine that the attainment of it would satisfy the de- 
sires and fill the capacities of the immortal spirit. 
How little do they know themselves! The soul 
is not of the earth, and they will strivein vain to 
chain it to the dust. Though its native strength 
has been impaired, and its purity tarnished, and 
its glory changed, it will not always be a prison- 
er here. Send it forth, if you will, to range 
through the whole material universe, and, like 
the dove dismissed from the ark, it will return 
without finding a single place to rest, for it has 
no resting place but the bosom of God.—Ameri- 
can paper. 
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OUR FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE. 


In preparing matter for our pages, we wish 
often to present to our young readers practical ex- 
emplifications of the simple, yet beautiful faith 
of the Society of Friends. We therefore gladly 
avail ourselves of such biographical sketches as 
give evidence that the Internal Light—* Christ 
Within”—is no “ignis fatuus” but a blessed 
reality—an all-sufficiency, that not only leads 
safely through the paths of this life, but stands 
by, as a support, at the gate of death, giving the 
joyful assurance, that obedience to its revealings 
will be the accepted passport into a blissful eter- 
nity. 

It is also one of our concerns to avoid,as much 
as possible, endorsing any expressions that con- 
flict with this faith, upon which we, as a Society, 
rest our hopes. Much, therefore, of biography 
that is in some of its parts beautifully instruc- 
tive, must necds be rejected, because, being 
written by those who are not of our faith, it is 
interspersed with views which lead away from a 
simple dependence upon the teachings of the 
Spirit, as being able to make wise unto salva- 
tion. Having begun in the Spirit, we would 
not be found seeking to be made perfect in the 
flesh, by turning again to the weak and beggarly 
elements. We would rather that our confidence, 


as individual members of the body, be renewed 
in its fundamental principle. Let us not be 
ashamed thereof, though it be to the Jew a 
stumbling block, and by the Greek be accounted 
foolishness. Nay, though we may worship after 
the manner which some call heresy, and thereby 
suffer reproach, let us not be deterred from 
faithfully bearing our testimony to the Life of 
Christ in the soul, as the Divine gift for man’s 
salvation. 

When we are brought into a consideration of 
the excellency of this “ unspeakable gift,” as es- 
pecially manifesting the condescending goodness 
of our Fatherin heaven, in that He thus intimately 
visits and holds communion with his creature 
man, can we not rejoice, and take fresh courage, 
in the evidence renewedly furnished that He, 
whom we worship, is a God nigh at hand, ready 
to reveal Himself, through His Spirit acting 
on our spirits, as ‘strength in weakness, riches 
in poverty, and a present helper in every time of 
need.” 

In conclusion, we can adopt the expressive 
language of one, not of our fold, as to the out- 
ward :—‘ In this world of shadows—this fleet- 
ing tide of things—this life of dreams—we re- 
joice that there is a reality, sure, unchanging, 
in which we may find rest ; that there is a Pow- 
er, which can cleanse us from all sin, raise us to 
to all virtue and happiness, and give us endless 
growth. How great is our privilege, that we 
have such an object for our hope and trust ; that 
our souls may contemplate infinite loveliness and 
goodness, and that we may at all times commune 
with the best of Beings.” 





Related in a Meeting at Frankford, by JAMES 

Simpson, a minister of the Society of Friends, 

a few months before his decease. 

What I am now going to relate is but a simple 
story, and it is probable some of you may have 
heard me tell it before; but it has taken such 
possession of my mind, that I thought I would 
just drop it in for your consideration. When I 
was a young man, there lived in our neighbor- 
hood a Presbyterian, who was universally report- 
ed to be a very liberal man, uncommonly upright 
in his dealings. When he had any of the pro- 


duce of his farm to dispose of, he made it an 
invariable rule to give good measure, overgood, 
rather more than could be required of him. One 
of his friends observing his frequent doing so, 
questioned him why he did it, told him he gave 
too much, and said it could not be to his own 
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advantage. Now, my friends, mark the answer 
of this Presbyterian:—‘God Almighty has per- 
mitted me but one journey through the world, 
and when gone, I cannot return to rectify mis- 
takes.’ Think of this, friends, but one journey 
through the world; the hours that are past are 
gone forever, and the actions in those hours can 
never be recalled. Ido not throw it out asa 
charge, nor to imply that any of you are dis- 
honest ; but the words of this good Presbyterian 
have often impressed my mind, and I think in 
an instructive manner. But one journey; we 
are allowed but one journey through the world ; 
therefore, let none of us say, ‘My tongue is my 
own, I’ll talk what I please ; my time is my own, 
I’ll go where I please ; [ can go to meetings, or, if 
the world calls me, I’ll stay at home ; its all my 
own! Now this wont do, friends; it is as im- 
possible for us to live as we list, and then come 
here to worship, as it is for a lamp to burn with- 
out oil. It is utterly impossible; and I was 
thinking what a droll composition man is, a com- 
pound of bank-notes, dollars, cents and news- 
papers; and bringing, as it were, the world on 
his back, he comes here to perform worship, or 
at least, would have it appear so. Now, friends, 
I just drop it before we part for your considera- 
tian, let each try himself, and see how it is with 
his own soul. 





ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF AMUSEMENTS. 


It were unjust and ungrateful to conceive that 
the amusements of life are altogether forbid by 
itsbeneficent Author. They serve, onthe contrary, 
important purposes in the economy of human 
life, and are destined to produce impcrtant effects 
both upon our happiness and character. * * * 

It is not, therefore, the. use of the innocent 
amusements of life which is dangerous, but the 
abuse of them ; it is not when they are occasion- 
ally, but when they are constantly pursued; when 
the love of amusement degenerates into a pas- 
sion ; and when, from being an occasional indul- 
gence, it becomes an habitual desire. What the 
consequences of this inordinate love of amuse- 
ment are, we shall now endeavor very briefly to 
show you. 

1. It tends to degrade all the powers of the 
understanding. It is the eternal law of nature, 
that truth and wisdom are the offspring of labor, 
of vigor, and perseverance in every worthy ob- 
ject of pursuit. The eminent stations of fame, 
accordingly and the distinguished honors of know- 
ledge, have, in every age, been the reward only 
of such early attainments, of that cherished 
elevation of mind which pursues only magnifi- 
cent ends, and of that heroic fortitude which, 
whether in action or speculation, pursues them 
by the means of undeviating exertion. 

_For the production of such a character, no 
discipline can be so unfit as that of the habitual 
. 


love of amusement. It kindles not the eye of 
ambition, it bids the heart beat with no throb 
of generous admiration, it lets the soul be calm, 
while all the rest of our fellows are passing us in 
the road of virtueor of science. Satisfied with 
humble and momentary enjoyment, it aspires to 
no honor, no praise, no pre-eminence, and, con- 
tented with the idle gratification of the present 
hour, forgets alike what man has done and what 
man was born to do. 

If such be the character of the youthful 
mind, if it be with such aims and such ambition 
that its natural elevation can be satisfied, am I 
to ask you what must be the appearances of riper 
years ? what the effect of such habits of thought 
upon the understanding of manhood? Alas! 
a greater instructor, the mighty instructor, ex- 
perience, may show you in every rank of life what 
these effects are. It will show you men born 
with every capacity, and whose first years glowed 
with every honorable ambition, whom no vice 
even now degrades, and to whom no actual guilt 
is affixed, who yet live in the eye of the world 
only as the objects of pity or of scorn ; who, in 
the idle career of habitual amusement, have dis- 
sipated all their powers and lost all their ambi- 
tion, and who exist now for no purpose but to be 
the sad memorials of ignoble taste and degraded 
understanding. 

2. The inordinate love of pleasure is, in the 
second place, equally hostile to the moral char- 
acter. Ifthe feeble and passive disposition of 
mind which it produces be unfavorable to the 
exertions of the understanding, it is, in the same 
measure, as unfavorable to the best employments 
of the heart. The great duties of life, the 
duties for which every man and woman is born, 
demand, in all situations, the mind of labor and 
perseverance. From the first hour of existence 
to the last—from the cradle of the infant, beside 
which the mother watches with unslumbering 
eye, to the grave of the aged when the son pours 
his last tears upon the bier of his father—in all 
that intermediate time, every day calls for exer+ 
tion and activity, and the moral honors of our 
being can only be won by the steadfast magna- 
minity of pious duty. 

Alas ! experience has here also decided ; it tells 
you that the mind which exists only for pleasure, 
cannot exist for duty ; it tells you that the feeble 
and selfish spirit of amusements gradually corrodes 
all the benevolent emotions of the heart, and 
withers the most sacred ties of domestic affection ; 
and it points its finger to the examples of those, 
alas! of both sexes, whom the unrestrained love 
of idle pleasure first led to error and folly, and 
whom, with sure but fatal progress, it has since 
conducted to be the objects of secret shame and 
public infamy. 

8. In the last place, this unmanly disposition 
is equally fatal to happiness as to virtue. To 
the wise and virtuous, to those who use the 
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pleasures of life only as a temporary relaxation, | The crop in the United States, too, will not be 
as a resting place to animate them on the great| nearly as short as statements would lead us to 
journey on which they are travelling, the hours | believe; indeed we think it will be quite equal 
of amusement bring real pleasure ; to them the | to last year, allowing for the loss by rot, which 
well of joy is ever full, while to those who linger} has this year nowhere made its appearance. 
by its side, its waters are soon dried and ex- 
hausted. DREAM-CULTURE. 

I speak not now of those bitter waters, which| Henry Ward Beecher has a farm of his own 
must mingle themselves with the well of unhal-| (a present we believe,) and has gone up to the 
lowed pleasure, of the secret reproaches of ac-} Hampshire hills to enjoy his summer vacation on 
cusing conscience, of the sad sense of shame and | his own homestead. Here is one of its first pro- 
dishonor, and of that degraded spirit which must | ductions under his culture, and the flavor seems 
bend itself beneath the scorn of the world; I|to us good. We find it in this week’s Indepen- 
speak only of the simple and natural effect of | dent. 
unwise indulgence, that it renders the mind} There is something in the owning a piece of 
callous to enjoyment, and that, even though the | ground which affects me as did the old ruins of 
“ fountain were full of water’ the feverish lip is| England. I am free to confess that the value 
incapable of satiating its thirst. Alas! here, too, | of a farm is not chiefly in its crops of cereal grain, 
we may see the examples of human folly. We | its orchards of fruit and in its herds, but in those 
may see around us every where the fatal effects | larger and more easily reaped harvests of associa- 
of unrestrained pleasure ; the young sickening in | tions, fancies and dreamy broodings which it 
the midst of every pure and genuine enjoyment ; | begets. From boyhood I have associated classi- 
the mature hastening, with hopeless step, to fill | cal civic virtues and old heroic integrity with the 
up the hours of a vitiated being; and, what is| soil. No one who has peopled his young brain 
still more wretched, the hoary head wandering | with the fancies of Grecian mythology but comes 
in the way of folly, and, with an unhallowed | to feel a certain magical sanctity for the earth. 
dotage, returning again to the trifles and the | The very smell of fresh-turned earth brings up 
amusements of childhood. as many dreams and visions of the country as 

Such, then, my young friends, are the natural | sandal wood does of oriental scenes. At any 
and experienced consequences of the inordinate | rate, I feel, in walking under these trees and 
love even of innocent amusement, and such the | about these slopes, something of that enchant- 
intellectual and moral degradation to which the | ment of vague and mysterious glimpses of the 
paths of pleasure conduct. Let me entreat you | past which [ once felt about the ruins of Kenil- 
to pause ere you begin your course, ere those | worth Castle. For thousands of years this piece 
habits are acquired which may never again be| of ground hath wrought its tasks. Old slum- 
subdued, and ere you permit the charms of plea-| berous forests used to darken it; innumerable 
sure to wind around your soul their fascinating | deer have tramped across it ; foxes have blinked 
powers. through its bushes, and wolves have howled and 

Think, with the elevation and generosity of| growled as they pattered along its rustling leaves 
your age, whether this is the course that leads| with empty maws. How many birds; how many 
to honor or to fame; whether it was in this dis- | hawks dashing wildly among them ; how many 
cipline that they were exercised who, in every | flocks of pigeons, thousands of years ago; how 
age, have blessed or enlightened the world, whose | many insects nocturnal and diurnal ; how many 
shades are present to your midnight thoughts, | mailed bugs, and limber serpents, gliding among 
and whose names you cannot pronounce without | mossy stones, have had possession here, before 
the tear of gratitude or admiration. * * * |myday! It will not be long before I too shall 
Attson. | beas wasted and recordless as they. 

Doubtless the Indians made this a favorite re- 
POTATOES IN IRELAND. sort. Their sense of beauty in natural scenery 

The Belfast Mercury says, “ the magnitude of | is proverbial. Where else, in all this region, 
the crop for 1854 is certainly very much beyond | could they find a more glorious amphitheater? 
that ever before known in thiscountry. Taking} But thick studded forests may have hidden from 
a low average, we should say that the gross value | them this scenic glory, and left it to solace ano- 
of Ireland’s potato lands this season cannot be|ther race. I walk over the ground wondering 
under £15,000,000.” Ireland contains now | what lore of wild history I should read if all that 
not more than six millions and a half of | ever lived upon this round and sloping hill had 
inhabitants, and the potato crop for the|left an invisible record, unreadable except by 
present year is estimated to be worth seven- | such eyes as mine, that seeing, see not, and not 
ty millions of dollars, or rather more than | seeing, do plainly see. 
ten dollars for each man woman or child. This| Then, while I stand upon the crowning point 
fact will put an extinguisher upon the specula-| of the hill, from which I can see every foot of 
tion in this article, so greedily looked forward to. ! the hundred acres, and think what is going 0D, 
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what gigantic powers are silently working, I feel 
os if all the workmanship that was stored in the | and the same care feeds them that spreads my 
Crystal Palace was not to be compared with the | board, let there be fellowship between us. There 
subtle machinery all over this round. What|is. I have signed articles of peace even with the 
chemist could find solvents to liquify these rocks? | abdominal spiders, who carry their fleece in their 
But soft rains and roots like threads dissolve | belly and not on their back. It is agreed that 
them and recompose them into stems and leaves. | they shall not cross the Danube of my doors, 
What an uproar, as if a hundred stone quarries | and 1, on the other hand, will let them camp 
were being wrought, if one should attempt to | down, without wanton disturbance, in my whole 
crush with hammers all the flint and quartz, | domain beside! I, too, am but an insect on a 
which the stroke of the dew powders noiselessly ! | larger scale. Are there not those who tread with 
All this turf is but camp of soldier roots, that | unsounding feet through the invisible air of 
fight their battle with the elements with endless | being so vast, that I seem to them but a mite, a 
victory. There is a greater marvel in this thistle, | flitting insect? And of capacities so noble and 
which defiles the farmers’ wits taxed for its ex- | eminent that all the stores which I could bring 
termination, than in all the repositories of New | of thought and feeling to them would be but as 
York or London. And these mighty trees, how | the commune of a grasshopper with me, or the 
easily do they pump up and sustain supplies of | chirp of a sparrow ? 

moisture that it would require scores of rattling} No. It is not in the nature of true greatness 
engines to lift! It isa vast laboratory, full of | to be exclusive and arrogant. If such noble 
expert chemists. It is a vast shop, full of noise- | shadows fill the realm, it is their nature to con- 
less machinists. And all this is mine! These | descend and to spread their power abroad for 
rocks, that lie in bulk under the pasture-trees, | the loving protection of those whose childhood is 
and all this moss that loves to nestle in its ere- | little, but whose immortal manhood shall yet, 
vices, and clasp the invisible projectionsin its lit- | through their kind teaching, stand unabashed, 
tleclinging hands, and all these fernsand sumach, | and not ashamed, in the very royalty of heaven. 
these springs and trickling issues, are mine! Let | Only vulgar natures employ their superiority to 


Since the same hand made me that made them, 








me not be puffed up with sudden wealth. Let 
me rule discreetly among my tenants. Let me 
see what tribes are mine. There are the black 
and glossy crickets, the gray crickets, the grass- 
hoppers of every shape and hue, the silent, pru- 
dent toad, type of conservative wisdom, wise- 
looking, but slow-hopping ; the butterflies by day, 
and the moths and millers by night ; all birds— 
wrens, sparrows, king-birds, blue-birds, robins, 
and those unnamed warblers that make the for- 
ests sad with their melancholy whistle. Beside 
these, who can register the sappers and miners 
that are always at work in the soil—angle-worms, 
white grubs, and bugs that carry pick and shovel 
in the head ? or muster all the mice that nest in 
the barn or nibble in the stubble-field, and all 
the beetles that sing base in the wood’s edge to 
the shrill treble of gnats and myriad musketoes ? 
These are all mine. 

Are they mine? Is it my eye and my hand 
that mark their paths and circuits? Do they 
hold their life from me, or do I give them their 
food in due season? Vastly as my bulk is greater 
than theirs, am I so much superior that I can 
despise, or even not admire? Where is the 
strength of muscle by which I can spring fifty 
times the length of my body? That grasshop- 
per’s thigh lords it over mine. Spring up now 
in the evening air, and fly toward the lights that 
wink from yonder hill-side. Ten million wings 
of despised flies-and useless insects are mightier 
than hand or foot of mine. Each mortal thing 
carries some quality of distinguishing excellence 
by which it may glory and say, “In this I am 
first in all the world.” 


jtask and burden weaker natures. He whose 
_ genius and wisdom are but instruments of op- 
| pression, however covered and softened with 
| lying names, is the beginning of amonster. The 
line that divides between the animal and the di- 
vine is the line of suffering. The animal for its 
own pleasure, inflicts suffering. The divine en- 
dures suffering for another’s pleasure. Not then 
when he went up to the proportions of original 
glory was Christ the greatest ; but when he de- 
scended, and wore our form, and bore our sins 
|and sorrows, that by his stripes we might be 
healed ! 
| I have no vicarious mission for these populous 
insects. But I will at least not despise their lit- 
| tleness nor trample upon their lives. Yet how 
may I spare them? At every step I must needs 
crush scores, and leave the wounded in my path! 
Already I’ve lost my patience with that intoler- 
able fly, and slapped him out of being, and 
breathed out fiery vengeance against those mean 
conspirators that, night and day, seek my blood, 
hypocritically singing a grace before their meal! 
The chief use of a farm, if it be well selected, 
and of a proper soil, is to lie down upon. Mine is 
an excellent farm for such uses, and I thus cul- 
tivate it every day. Large crops are the conse- 
quence, of great delight and fancies more than 
the brain can hold. My industry is exemplary. 
Though but a week here, I have laid down more 
hours and in more places than that hard-work- 
ing brother of mine in the whole year that he 
has dwelt here. Strange that industrious lying 
down should come so naturally to me, and stand- 
ing up and lazing about after the plow or behind 
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the scythe, so naturally tohim! My eyes against 
his feet! It takes me but a second to run down 
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that eastern slope, across the meadow, over the } “ How can the red men be forgotten, when the mountains, lakes, 


road, up to that long hill-side, (which the benevo- 
lent Mr. Dorr is so beautifully planting with 
shrubbery for my sake—blessings on him!) but 
his feet could not perform the task in less than 
ten minutes. I can spring from Grey Lock, in 
the north, through the hazy air, over the wide 
sixty miles to the dome of the Taconic Moun- 
tains in the south, by a simple roll of the eye- 
ball a mere contraction of a few muscles. Now 
let any one try it with his feet, and two days 
would scant suffice! With my head I can sow 
the ground with glorious harvests; I can build 
barns, fill them with silky cows and nimble 
horses ; I can pasture a thousand sheep, run in- 
numerable furrows, sow every sort of seed, rear 
up forests just wherever the eye longs for them, 
build my house, like Solomon’s temple, without 
the sound of ahammer. Ah! mighty worker is 
the head! These farmers that use the foot and 
hand, are much to be pitied. I can change my 
structures every day, without expense. I can 
enlarge that gem of a lake that lies yonder, 
twinkling and rippling in the sunlight. I can 
pile up rocks where they ought to have been 
found, for landscape effect, and clothe them with 
the very vines that ought to grow overthem. I 
can transplant every tree that I meet in my 
rides, and put it near my house without the 
drooping of a leaf. 

But of what use is all this fanciful using of 
the head? It is a mere waste of precious time ! 

But if it gives great delight, if it keeps the 
soul awake, sweet thoughts alive and sordid 
thoughts dead ; if it brings one a tittle out of 
conceit with hard economies, and penurious reali- 
ty, and stingy self-conceit; if it be like a bath 
to the soul, in which it washes away the grime 
of human contacts, and the sweat and dust of 
life among selfish, sordid men ; if it makes the 
thoughts more supple to climb along the ways 
were spiritual fruits do grow, and especially if it 
introduces the soul to a fuller conviction of the 
Great Unseen, and teaches it to esteem the visi- 
ble as less real than things which no eye can see, 
or hands handle, it will have answered a purpose 
which is in vain sought among stupid convention- 
alities. 

At any rate, such a discourse of the thoughts 
with things that are beautiful, and such an open- 
ing of the soul to things which are sweet-breathed, 
will make one joyful at the time and tranquil 


and rivers in the United States bear their names.” 


“Ye say they all have passed away, 
That noble race and brave,— 

Their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave: 

That, mid the forests where they roam’d, 
There rings no hunter’s shout ; 

But their name is on your waters— 
Ye may not wash it out. 


*¢ Yes where Ontario’s billow 
Like Ocean’s surge is curl’d, 

Where strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world ; 

Where red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tribute from the West, 

And the Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia’s breast. 


«¢ Ye say their cone-like cabins, 
That cluster’d o’er the vale, 

Have disappear’d, as wither’d leaves, 
Before the autumn gale : 

But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 

Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 


*¢ Old Massachusetts wears it 
Upon her lordly crown; 
And broad Ohio bears it 
Amid his young renown ; 
Connecticut hath wreathed it 
Where his quiet foliage waves ; 
And bold Kentucky breathes it hoarse, 
Through all his ancient caves. 


** Wachusett hides its lingering voice 
Within his rocky heart; 

And the Alleghany bears the tone 
Throughout his lofty chart ; 

Monadnich, on his forehead hoar, 
Doth seal the sacred trust ; 

Your mountains build their monuments, 
Though ye give the winds their dust. 


‘‘ Ye deem those red brow’d brethren 
The insects of an hour; 

Forgotten, or despised, amid 
The regions of their power. 

Ye drive them from their fathers’ lands, 
Ye break of faith the seal ; 

But can ye from the court of Heaven 
Exclude their last appeal ? 


‘¢ Ye see their unresisting tribes, 
With toil-worn steps and slow, 
Onward through trackless deserts press 
A caravan of wo. 
Think ye the Eternal ear is deaf— 
His sleepless vision dim ? 
Think ye the soul’s blood may not ery, 
From that far land, to Him ?” 











thereafter. And if one fully believes that the a 

earth is the Lord’s and that God yet walks among Hark! through nature’s vast cathedral, 

leaves, and trees, in the cool of the day, he will Blended oe te str 
not easily be persuaded to cast away the belief a ae oo pr 
that all these vagaries and wild communings are ; ea pre 
those of a child in his father’s house, and that the ae — Ini 
secret springs of joy which they open are touched Every Seuleedli in the forest, ~~ 


of God! 


Every cricket on the tree; ber 
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Every music-dropping fountain, 
Every softly murmuring rill, 
Every dark and foaming torrent, 

Every water-guided mill ; 


Every rain-drop on the house top, 
Every beetle’s noisy drone, 
Every foot-fall on the pavement, 

Wakes an echo of its own. 


rourd the edges that they would lacerate the 
fingers ; the next process, therefore, is to give 
them a round edge, which is done by a young 
girl seated at a table, who, turning the handle 
of a machine contrived for the purpose, forces 
| the blanks to revolve between two steel plates 
, having concave edges, which pressing with great 
| force upon them in their passage, impart a round 
ledge to the button. If the button, instead of 
being a commom flat button, is to have a convex 
surface, it has now to be subjected to pressure 
from a press armed with a polished concave sur- 
face. This is done with astonishing rapidity, 
as indeed are all the operations of the hand-press, 
the use of which is universal in Birmingham. It 
is by no means of the hand-press that the various 


h A white’ wit € the | | devices we see on metal buttons are impressed 
A humorous and whimsical writer of the last | 5 their surfaces, such as ornamental borders, 


century entertained his readers with a chapter on | anchors, masonic emblems, thistles, &e., &c., as 
button-holes. ‘The humor of the conceit lay in! ¥o}) as the makers’ names. 


the discrepancy between the dignity of author-| +t, be armed with the appropriate dies, which are 


ship and the trifling nature of the subject. A changeable at pleasure, and the work proceeds 
button, in familiar and figurative phraseology, | with charcteristic rapidity. Some buttons, which 


Sobs of woe and songs of gladness, 
Each responsive echoes find ; 
Words of love and words of anger, 
Leave their echoes far behind. 


Every great and noble action 

Is re-echoed o’er and o’er; 
Life itself is but an echo— 

Of the lives that were before. 





BUTTONS. 


The press has only 


with some of us, is a term of utter disregard, | 
not to say contempt ; not to care a button for a| 
thing, is to have no care at all about it; and not | 
to be worth a button, is to be utterly worthless. | 
In this respect, asin a multitude of others, we are | 


are stamped with deeper-cut dies, or have to 
receive impressions on both sides, require extra 
force of pressure, and these are stamped by men. 
Again, a vast proportion of metal buttons, par- 
ticularly of the larger kind, are hollow, being 


altogether different from our long-tailed friends | formed of two picees of metal, one called the 
the Chinese, whose respect for buttons know n0/ .he]] and the other the bottom. ‘These are 


limits, seeing that their claim to the honor and | ;nown as shell-buttons, a term probably due to 
reverence of their fellows rests upon their right | the shape of the larger of the two pieces of metal, 
to wear them. But, independent of the contempt | which after it is cut from the strip in the shape 
of the heedless Englishman and the veneration | of 4 flat dise, passes through another press, by 
of the reverent Chinese, buttons are buttons ; | which, it is transformed into a kind of miniature 


and since they are at everybody’s fingers’ ends| sayeer, with its edge raised all round ready to 





every day in everybody's life ; and since we can- 
not do without them, do what we will ; andsince, 


above all, they form one of the staple productions | 


of Birmingham, where many a splendid fortune 
has been realized by their manufacture: we in- 
vite the reader to button up his coat this cold 
morning and come along with us to see them 
made. 

Here we are at the button manufactory. As 
the metal buttons boast of the greatest antiquity, 
we must attend to them in the first place. The 
first process of manufacture, which consists of 
preparing the metal—a mixture of copper and 
zinc—casting it in flat moulds, and tken rolling 
it to the required thickness in a rolling-mill, the 
reader will suppose to have been already gone 
through. The metal, rolled into strips of about 
five feet in length, and as many inches in width, 
has now to be cut into circular blanks. A fe- 
male, seated at a small hand-press, holds the 
strip of metal in one hand and the handle of the 
press in the other ; she shifts the metal and de- 
presses the punch some thirty or forty times ina 
minute, and every time a “blank” or disc of 
metal is cut from the strip and fallsinto a drawer 
beneath. Now the blanks thus cut are so sharp 





| overlap the bottom. The two parts are brought 
| into a permanent contact by a singular pressure, 
the overlapping edge clasping the smaller piece 
in its circular embrace. 

The button is now to beshanked. The shanks 
are bought from the shank-maker, who can sup- 
ply them cheaper than the button-maker ean 
make them. The shanking is performed by a 
woman, who. laying the buttons on their backs, 
places the shanks in the centre of each, retain- 
ing them in their places by small iron clasps or 
springs; she now touches the part where the 
shank and button unite, with a little solder, and 
when a batch of them are thus prepared they are 
exposed in an oven to a heat which melts the 
solder, and the work is done. 

The next process to be considered is the silver- 
ing, and after that the gilding. The silvering 
is chus managed: the buttons are first very sum- 
marily and efficiently cleansed by immersion in 
in an acid solution; they are then put into a 
large earthen pan along with a mixture of com- 
mon salt, cream of tartar, and silver, and prob- 
ably something else; here they are violently 
dashed and tumbled and shaken about for some 
minutes, at the termination of which violent 
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usage they glisten in all the splendor of new 
coin, being completely coated with silver in every 
part. The gilding is a more complicated cere- 
mony, as well as a more expensive one; it may 
be thus briefly described : the buttons to be gilt, 
being first properly cleansed in the way above 
alluded to, are thrown*into a vessel of what is 
called ‘ quickwater,” a solution of nitrate of 
mercury; the mercury precipitates upon the 
metal and gives the buttons a whitish appear- 
ance. They are now, when dry, ready for the 
operation of the gilder, generally a female, who 
applies the gold to the parts to be gilded by 
means of a brush dipped into a kind of paste, 
formed of mercury and gold-leaf mixed in cer-| 
tain proportions, at a moderate heat. A number 
of them are now shaken together in a bag to re- 
move any excess of mercury, and are then put 
into a kind of pan, in which they are sub- 
jected to the heat of a small furnace, in which 
the mercury evaporates and the button assumes 
its golden dress. This latter process, when the 
button is a superior article, is a very careful 
one, and requires continual watching by the 





in the play-ground, have almost totally disap. 
peared from the attire of boy and man, and have 
given place to the cloth-covered or Florentine 
button, the manufacture of which next demands 
our notice. 

We have all seen tailors occasionally employed 
in covering horn buttons with cloth by means of 
necdle and thread. This would appear to be the 
simplest form of the Florentine button; but 
though millions of covered buttons are made 
monthly in Birmingham, the needle and thread 
have nothing to do in the business, and only 
come into play when the goods are finished and 
have to be sewn on cards or colored paper for 
sale. It is the hand-press, with its magical 
‘punches, tools, and fittings, that, in the hands 
of young females, accomplishes nearly the whole 


| ofthe work. At the factory of Messrs. Elliott, 


in Frederick-street, having climbed a narrow 


staircase, we are ushered into a long room, 


where amid the prattle of children and the oe- 
casional singing of a merry tune, a small army 
of young females are seated at the presses and 
| actively engaged in the various departments of 





manipulater, who removes the buttons one or 
two at a time when they are sufficiently baked. 
Formerly, the mercury used in gilding was wast- 


| the manufacture. Here one is raining a shower 
| of the blanks which form the upper side of the 
button into the drawer beneath the press, punch- 


ed and lost ; but now, by a skilful arrangement | ing them out of the metal sheet at the rate per- 
of the flues, it is condensed, collected, and used | haps of fifty a minute; another, with almost 
again : by this ingenious invention there is not | equal rapidity, transforms the flat circles into 
only a saving in‘ the expense of manufacture, but | shells with raised rims; a third is cutting the 
the serious danger to the health of the operative | bottoms, each of which has a perforation, with a 
from the inhalation of volatilized mercury is ob- | serrated edge in the centre; a fourth cuts out 
viated. | the thick paper puffing which is to fill the space 

Most buttons which undergo gilding require | between the two pieces of metal ; a fifth cuts the 
burnishiug ; this, the finishing process, is accom- | fine silken texture or woven pattern which covers 
plished in the lathe, and of course is the work of | the outer surface ; and a sixth the piece of coarse 
a man, occasionally assisted by a boy to turn the | black canvass which goes between the paper puf- 
wheel. Taking the buttons in his left hand, he | fing and the perforated bottom, and which is pre- 
inserts one in the hollow of a chuck turned to | vented from being drawn forth by the tug of the 
fit it; an agreeable half-musical twang is heard } tailors’ thread by means of the serrated edge 
as he applies the polishing blood-stone to the | which grips it fast—an ingenious contrivance 
rapidly revolving surface, and in a few seconds | patented by Mr. Elliot. The fixing firmly to- 





a deep and brilliant polish is produced. 

Iu describing the above processes, we have re- 
ferred merely to such buttons as form the staple 
of the manufacturer. The reader is not to sup- 
pose that the capabilities of the art end here. 
Buttons may be had at any price which the 
wearer may choose to pay for them ; he may em- 
ploy the first artists in the land in designing, 
und pay large sums for die-sinking, and may 
sport a button worth five pounds if he choose. 
We were shown patterns exquisite in design and 
perfect in workmanship, and which, as speci- 
mens of art, were worthy to figure in the collec- 
tions of the medalist. But it is now many years 
ago since the manufacture of metal buttons re- 
ceived almost a fatal blow from the hand of 
fashion ; the brass and gilt buttons of our boyish 
days, which we were so pleased to wear, and 
still more pleased to cut from our coat and use 


| gether of these five pieces which go to form the 
| button is aceomplished by the instantaneous 
pressure which they undergo in a steel matrix, 
into which the operator places them in proper 
| order, and then by a touch of the lever, they are 
combined in a perfect button, the parts of which 
it is impossible to sever without destroying them 
all. This last operation appears to a stranger & 
complete piece of jugglery, and it is not without 
the trouble of some serious thought -upon the 
matter that the mind obtains a clue as to the 
means by which it is effected. The re- 
sult is, of course, dependant upon the ingenious 
construction of the minute implements brought 
to bear so forcibly upon the different materials. 
We have above described the manufacture of 
one, the commonest kind of Florentine buttons; 
but in this extensive establishment, where little 
less than a thousand hands are employed, anim. 
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mense variety of buttons bearing the same gene- | tons, this process is performed by women, by 
ric designation, but differing widely in shape, | means of a drill fixed in the lathe. In many 
size, and cost of production, are made. Some | pearl buttons a shank of metal is inserted. As 
ure flat, some convex, some rcund, some elliptic | neither solder nor any adhesive composition can 
in form; some are covered with exquisite pat-| be used, an ingenious device is resorted to: the 
terns woven at Spitalfields or Kidderminster, | shank is split below its ring into the form of an 
some with plain and some with figured textures ; | inverted v, thus a; the tarner now cuts at the 
others again are globular, and others cone-shaped; | back of the button, a hole much wider at the 
some are designed to project like flower-buds, | bottom than at the orifice ; he inserts the shank 
und some to droop pendant in the form of acorns. | at the aperture, and a sharp tap of the hammer 
Such an extensive variety in the goods pro-| causes the a-shaped wire to spread out flat, and 
duced must hecessarily imply a considera-| shank and bottom are inseparably fastened to- 
ble variation in the modes of operation ; | gether. The next process is the polishing with 
but the principle of pressure in the hand-press | soap and rotten-stone, which is also done in the 
is perhaps the basis of the whole industrial pro-| lathe. Pearl buttons are made of all sizes, from 


cess with some few exceptions, and it may well | that of a child’s fist, as seen on theshaggygreat- . 


be some very important modifications. We were | coat of a sportsman, to that of a small pea. 
struck with the remarkable beauty of some of} Besides the buttons already noticed, there is 
the designs woven at Spitalfields for button cov- | an almost infinite variety of fancy articles, which 
erings, as well as by the singular and ingenious | it would be in vain for us to attempt to describe. 
economy practised by the weavers, who contrive | Many of these are made of colored glass, in con- 
to leave the spaces between the button patterns, | junction with metallic knobs or ornaments ; some 
which are woven in pieces many yards in length | are exceedingly beautiful in design, others alto- 
and half a yard wide, uncovered by any portion | gether as old and whimsical. Not a few of 
of the silken web. This rigid economy is car- | these varieties are made at a cost at which no 
ried out in the whole business of button making; | manufacturer who had to pay wages could pro- 
the scraps of metal being returned to the fur-| duce them. The trade in these fancy descrip- 
nace, and even the shreds of punched paper to’ tions of goods is in the hands of numbers of 
the paper-mill. small independent masters, with whom it would 
Shirt buttons and buttons for ladies’ use, , be hopeless for the capitalists to compete. The 
which are manufactured ut this establishment in | existence of these small masters, who are techni- 
prodigious quantities—as many as from forty to | cally denominated “garret-masters,’”’ isan anomaly 
fifty thousand gross of one kind having been pro- | in the working world. They area singular class 
duced in a single week—are made by a process | of beings, who prefer their personal freedom to 
analogous to that above detailed. The chief dif- | every other consideration, and will submit to 
ference would appear to be, that the metal used | to every deprivation except that of liberty. The 
is finer, undergoes a process of purifcation, and | regular toil of the journeyman under the master’s 
is cut into rings instead of flat circles ; there are | eye, and the discipline of the workshop, are more 
other minor differences which it is not necessary | hateful to them than the lowest poverty. Rather 
here to notice. They are made with a rapidity | than enter the workshop, they will labor at 
which exceeds thought and baffles observation ; | their own miserable homes for half the remu- 
a round number of children are employed, whose | neration of the regular journeyman; and as a 
main occupation is to place the several parts of | body, they have done more to reduce the wages 
button together preparatory to their perma- of labor in many departments of manufacture 
nent union in the press. A considerable num- | than all the vicissitudes of the market or the 
ber of females are employed, in a separate chaw- | strikes of the artizans. They are always to be 
ber in sewing with the needle the linen buttons | found in numbers in large cities. There can be 
on colored paper in squares of a gross each, after | little short of five thousand of these, working un- 
which they are consigned to the dealers. | der price at different trades, in the city and su- 
We must glance now for a few moments at the ; burbs of London. Nearly every department of 
manufacture of pearl buttons, in the making of | industry suffers from their practices ; that of the 
which above two thousand persons are engaged | cabinet-makers, perhaps, to a greater extent than 
in Birmingham. The mother-of-pearl, of which | any other. It is sad to be forced to add, though 
they are made, is a substance secreted by the | it iswhat might be expected, that generally they 
large oysters of the Indian seas ; it is bought by | are the most demoralized class of the industrial 
the ton in the London market, and taken to Bir- | community. 
mingham to be wrought. The first operation, 
after cleansing the shell, is cutting the blanks, 
Which is done by a tubular saw worked ina COUNSELS FOR THE YOUNG. 
lathe: they are then rasped flat on one side, and| Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger 
afterwards turned in the lathe to the required | will come, but resist it stoutly. A spark will 
pattern. If they have to be drilled for shirt but- | set a house on fire. A fit of passion may give 
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you cause to mourn all the days of your life.— 
Never revenge an injury. 

He that revenges knows not rest; 
The meek possess a peaceful breast. 

If you have an enemy, act kindly to him and 
make him your friend. You may not win him 
at once, but try him again. Let one kindess be 
followed by another till you have compassed 
your ends. By little and little, great things are 
completed. 

Water falling day by day, 
Wears the hardest rock away. 





————— ——— 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Fiour anp Meat.—Flour is still dul]. Shipping | an a 


brands are still held at $8 25 per barrel for standard 
brands, and $9 00 and 39 25 lor extra. Rye Flour 
is scarce. Fresh ground Pennsylvania Corn meal is 
selling at $4 00. 

Grain.—Wheat is in limited request, and very 
dull. Sales of new red at $1 75a 176. Sales of 
prime white at $180 a $184. Rye continues 
scarce. Corn is in fair request at 85 a 86 cents for 
yellow, afloat. Oats are scarce. Sales of prime 
Delaware at 55 cents. 





T;LDRIDGE’s HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This lnstitution is 
pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J., onthe turnpike leading from Woods- 
town, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red Bank; 
one mile from the former, and eighteen from the latter 
place. 

The branches taught in this Institution are Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Terres- 
trial and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps 
and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Theoretically and 
Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Occulta- 
tions, Transits, &c.: Also, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 13th of 
Eleventh month, and continue in session twenty weeks. 

Terms or Apmission.—Sixty Dollars per Term. 
No extra charges, except for the use of Mathematical 
Books and Instruments. 

A line of Stages pass the door to and from Phila- 
delphia. 

Address all letters, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., 
Salem Co., N. J. 


9th mo. 30—2m. 

lJ\WwO TEACHERS WANTED.—The Trustees of 

the Bacon School at Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J., 
(under the control of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends,) are desirous of obtaining a Male and a Fe- 
male Teacher for the two departments of said school, 
to commence with the ensuing Winter Session. 

Only such as give sufficient reference for teaching 
all the branches comprising a thorough English edu- 
cation, and of .good moral character, need apply. 
Members of Friends’ Society preferred. 

Address (postpaid) the subscribers, 

Joseru ENG.e, 
James Wootman, 
Wituiam M. Cawtey, 
AsranamM Wootman, 
Cuartes Bonn, 
Woodstown, N. J., 9th mo. 30—4t. 


Trustees. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





| I EMOVAL—RACHEL and MARY A. SHOURDS 

respectfully inform that they have :emoved from 
| No. 60 Buttonwood st., below Fourth st., to No. 275 
| Green st., below Sth, where they continue the Dress 
‘and Cloak making. Particular attention given to 
| Plain Cloaks. Tailoring done, and Children’s Cloth- 
| ing made to order. 9 mo. 23. 





N APPRENTICE wanted to the Drug and Apo- 
A thecary business. 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 

9th mo. 30. N. W. cor. Third and Spruce sts. 

AA OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.——Bensamin B. 
Lirrincott, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
practical,liberal, and thorough English 
Education. athematical and Physical Science will 
| be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
| the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of tke 
| Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
| perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
| Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This [nstitution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy 
and‘is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The school year consists of forty weeks, commenc- 
ing on the first of the tenth month (October.) 

For board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 

| and the other half at the middle of theterm. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 

| which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Each person wilt be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 


BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 16.—1S54. 








RCILDOUN BOARDING SHCOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution will commence its winter Session 
on the First second-day of Eleventh month next. It is 
pleasantly situated near the village of Ercildoun, in 
Chester county, Pa., three miles south-west of Coates- 
ville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, from 
which place pupils are conveyed free of charge. All 
the branches comprising a liberal English education 
are taught. A regular course of scientific lectures is 
delivered during the term, illustrated by snitable ap- 
paratus. 
Terms $50 per Session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. Latin and drawing cach $5 extra. 
All communications should be addressed to the prin- 
cipal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
9th mo. 2d, 1854—6t. 








Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


